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EDITORIALS 


might very well and justifiably rouse the murder 

motive in the hearts of some of our readers still 
digging out of the snow storms that visited many parts 
of the country this week, but here in Baltimore, where 
the original weather calendar must have been drawn, 
it’s spring and the official calendar says so. So even 
if the weather man has not given you a sample, it 
might be a good idea to get ready for it. Forwarned 
is forearmed. Spring, as you know, is a dangerous 
season, especially when a man gets a bit of age on him. 
Spring is the season of youth. It has the capacity of 
stripping years from a man’s age. It buoys up our 
spirits, adds a zip to our step, strength to softening 
muscles, and straightens a curved back. But the feel- 
ings are not synonomous. The firmed muscles and 
straightened, stiffened back come only after we have 
been subject to the influence of spring for several 
hours, and by that time the buoyant spirit and light- 

ened step are a thing of the past. 


But if, dear reader, you are looking for a sure sign 
of age, look for the man who can be persuaded by such 
arguments as these. Our faithful and talented Cali- 
_ fornia Correspondent “Berkeley” has reached the age 
where those who know and love him would prefer he 
left his garden to younger hands. But “Berkeley” can- 
not be persuaded. Some idea of what his garden means 
_ to him is contained in the following lines from his pen: 


MY GARDEN 


“My garden is to me a prayer, 
A living mystery of birth, 
A place of refuge from the storm, 
The jeweled voice of Mother Earth. 
It asks no gift, save loving care, 
This Eden in a world of strife; 
I find contentment with its fruits, 
And rest, beneath its Tree of Life.” 


might vers very mention of the word “Spring” 


SCI OOL DAYS—In the past and in the next several 
Weeks canners all over the country are going to school. 
Experts from our Land Grant Colleges are bringing 
them ip to date on the progress of canning crops re- 
search, a phase of the business that has become all 
Important to cannery management. Canners make 
excellent students in that they listen attentively and 
ask intelligent questions, so that the sessions are excep- 
tionally well worth while. Here in Maryland last week, 
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for instance, canners learned that the University of 
Maryland have two new varieties of tomatoes that will 
be introduced next year that show very definite im- 
provement over any existing varieties, and that may be 
the answer to the mechanical tomato peeler, in that 
they are practically free from what is popularly known 
as “cat face’’—green shoulders, and cracks. Then too, 
they were told that the incidence of corn borer and ear 
worm infestation is generally decreasing, showing the 
effects and the continuing necessity and importance of 
control measures. They were warned of a relatively 
new pest, the “Sap Beetle’, etc., etc. 


But the purpose of these few remarks is not only to 
give credit for a most excellent performance, but to 
warn the industry that many of these universities face 
a curtailed program unless help is forthcoming. Legis- 
latures pressed for dollars in emergency periods such 
as this, habitually turn to the budgets of State Univer- 
sities and their research programs as a source of reve- 
nue for “more necessary” projects. Then, too, in times 
of full employment and high wages (and underpaid 
research specialists) the universities are bound to lose 
the services of promising young men unless they can 
be encouraged with higher salaries. 


Canners, as influential business men, with a very 
definite interest in agriculture, can help this situation 
by personally acquainting their representatives in the 
legislature with the true facts of the situation. The 
Corn Section of the Tri-States demonstrated how this 
can be done last week, when they formed a committee, 
or rather reformed a committee, to acquaint the legis- 
lature with the facts regarding funds needed for corn 
ear worm and sap beetle control. Then, too, this com- 
mittee will raise a fund from corn canners to prove to 
the legislature that they are in earnest. Committees 
such as this are invaluable and every association 
should have one such and many of them do. Only this 
week we learned of a committee of Wisconsin Beet 
Canners which has persuaded the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association Board of Directors to appropriate 
$1,500.00 a year, for the next two years for research 
at the University of Wisconsin on weed control. More 
than that, the Beet Committee is suggesting to Wiscon- 
sin Beet Canners that they make individual contribu- 
tions to enable this study to go forward more rapidly. 
That is the type of cooperation needed by our state 
universities. 
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TRI-STATE SPRING MEETING 


Tri-State canners visiting Baltimore 
last week for the Annual Spring Meet- 
ing of the Association, were presented 
with a program packed with important 
considerations of the day. 

Fifteen speakers addressed the one 
day meeting on March 14. Not content 
with that, an after dinner meeting on 
labor was well attended. President Fran- 
cis Silver, of the Silver Canning Com- 
pany, opened the meeting by reminding 
the audience that “We must expect gov- 
ernmental controls and high taxes to con- 
tinue perhaps ten, perhaps twenty years, 
perhaps longer”. He warned of the dif- 
ficulties of obtaining labor. Pointing out 
the absolute necessity of knowing costs, 
he urged canners to support the cost 
study under way in the Tri-States. 


Turning to the subject of acreage Mr. 
Silver warned of the dangers of over 
production, reminding canners that ceil- 
ings are not floors, and that prices are 
not guaranteed. In the same vein he 
reminded his audience that merchandis- 
ing is still a paying proposition. He re- 
minded the audience of the progress 
made by the Merchandising Committee, 
with the assistance of Can Manufactur- 
ers Institute in their efforts to promote 
the area as asource of a wide selection of 
quality products. Appropriately Mr. Sil- 
ver thanked the Universities for their 
untiring, able and unselfish assistance 
to the canning industry. 


FRIEL WARNS OF 
LABOR SCARCITY 


Mr. S. E. W. Friel, Vice-President of 
the Association, and Chairman of the 
Labor Committee, pointed up the serious 
labor problem confronting the industry 
this year. Calling attention to the can- 
ners’ obligation in this emergency, he 
urged them to line up their labor re- 
quirements now. “Many of you may be 
forced to take steps that you never be- 
fore have taken to have sufficient labor 
on hand to meet next summer’s needs, 
for it is extremely important to keep 
your production lines geared no higher 
than your prospective labor force. You 
may have to import labor, and furnish 
temporary housing for such labor. Every 
canner is going to have to work out his 
own labor problems individually, in line 
with local conditions in his own area, but 
whatever plans you make, regardless of 
how large or small, the time to act is 
now, not during your active season.” 

Mr. Friel said that it is estimated that 
during the next twelve months, 4 million 
workers will be added to defense employ- 
ment, and from 1 to 2 million young men 
will be transferred from civilian life into 
the armed forces. For the State of Mary- 
land an additional force of 23,880 will be 
required for processing, and 16,318 for 
agriculture. This makes a total of 40,198 
additional workers needed to handle the 


canning crops in that State. A supply 
of just short of 31,000 is indicated, leav- 
ing a shortage of 9,300. That must be 
brought in from out of the area. Mid- 
January indications were that there 
would be a decrease of 8 percent in the 
number of workers crew leaders expect 
to be able to supply. Now there are 
reliable estimates that this figure will 
be closer to 20 percent. Mr. Friel ad- 
vised that employers desiring Puerto 
Rican workers should file an order with 
their local Employment Service but that 
the use of Jamaicans or Bahamans will be 
permitted only under exceptional condi- 
tions. He urged his audience to become 
familiar with the proposed Senate Bill 
S-984 and HR-Bill 3048, which if passed 
will offer additional material assistance 
in the recruiting, the financing of trans- 
portation and other changes that will 
possibly eliminate much of the red tape 
presently surrounding this type of labor. 


TRAFFIC STUDY REVEALING 


William C. Meintzer, Chairman of the 
Traffic Committee, brought the member- 
ship up to date on the progress of the 
traffic study being made to discover the 
distribution pattern of Tri-State prod- 
ucts, along with the rate of freight to 
and from the various shipping points. 

Mr. Meintzer thanked the membership 
for cooperation and mentioned the fol- 
lowing interesting side lights as indica- 
tive of the valuable information the com- 
plete study would reveal: 


1. Canned foods is big business, stead- 
ily increasing. In 1943—12 million tons, 
in 1949—19 million tons. 

2. Canned foods production is. grow- 
ing, rail tonnage decreasing. 

3. Even so canned foods are still the 
fifth largest producers of railroad reve- 
nue, outrevenued only by _ bituminous 
coal, lumber, manufactured iron and 
steel, and wheat. 

4. Canned foods develop more dollars 
per car originated than any of the five 
except lumber. Revenue per car, lumber 
$450, canned foods $435, manufactured 
iron and steel $358, wheat $320, bitumi- 
nous coal $173; canned foods produced 
more dollars per car than any of the 
other large tonnage items ($16.49). 

5. Canned foods is the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth greatest revenue producer for most 
of our great railroads. 

6. Reducing canned foods rates in- 
creases revenue, increases tonnage. On 
July 1, 1949 canned foods rates between 
Western trunk line and Southwestern 
territory were reduced from class 28 to 
class 22. Result, in 1949 Western trunk 
line to Southwestern territory tonnage 
increased by 33.6 percent, and revenue 
increased 26.9 percent as compared to 
1948. While Western territory had large 
increases in revenue, Eastern lines 
showed continued revenue reductions. In 
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1949 Western trunk lines to official terri. 
tory, canned foods tonnage decreased 
36.5 percent and revenue decreased 13.3 
percent as compared to 1948. Appraised 
—Western territory reduced, and—in. 
creased revenue and increased tonnage, 
Official territory did not reduce canned 
foods rates and suffered continued ton- 
nage reductions and suffered continued 
revenue reductions. 


CONTINUITY IN PROMOTION 
URGED 


Promotion is not a thing which can 
be turned on and off like a water faucet, 
but it is rather a philosophy of doing 
business that has both long range objec. 
tives and short range possibilities, Rich- 
ard P. Swartz, of the Marketing Advis. 
ory Committee of the Can Manufacturers 
Institute, told the interested audience. 


Mr. Swartz, who is also president of 
the Crown Can Co., told the canners 
that a constructive job of creating favor- 
able opinion regarding canned foods is 
one that must go on continuously. 

Just because canners are not faced 
with a surplus at the moment, they 
should not relax and wait for a crisis to 
develop. “Now is the time to accon- 
plish something’, he said. “Now is the 
time to apply the flexibility of promo- 
tional work to gain for yourselves the 
kind of a profitable and stable sales 
future we all dream about.” 

The objectives of the Can Manufac- 
turers Institute for 1951 and continuing 
far into the future will be to establish 
and to maintain long range trade and 
consumer educational programs to gain 
their favorable opinion and _ valuable 
good will. 

Cementing trade relations with brok- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers is another 
important activity during such a period 
as we are now in, Mr. Swartz declared. 
Selling these distributors through fair 
allocation of available supplies and 
through good and constant trade rela- 
tions is the sound policy. “Selling hard, 
but not fast, will build for you a sound 
foundation under your future promo 
tional work, the kind of firm foundation 
that will mean immediate acceptance of 
your merchandising and sales creating 
activities of the future,” he said. 


COOPERATING WITH 
LOCAL PAPERS 


Arthur E. Durfee, Extension Editor 
at the University of Maryland, told the 
group that “the effort to serve the Editor 
constructively is the best piece of public 
relations work a corporation, industty 
or civic group, can do”. He spelled ot 
in one, two, three order, the steps a bus 
ness man can take in cooperating with 
the local editor. Don’t ask an editor 
print anything, he said. Let him knov 
about it and offer the facts, but leave the 
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choice to him. Don’t expect him to print 
as news, items which should be in his 
advertising columns. Don’t expect him 
to favor you over other industries, your 
employees, or the general public. Don’t 
get sore if he makes an occasional mis- 
take in your news. He is human, too. 
Don’t go out of town when you need some 
job printing done. These and a host of 
other excellent suggestions were passed 
along by Editor Durfee. 


COST STUDY 


Douglas G. Colley, who heads up the 
accounting firm of Douglas G. Colley & 
Associates, retained by the Association 
members, to conduct an area cost study, 
urged cooperating canners to get their 
reports in at the earliest possible date. 
He particularly stressed the importance 
of sending in the exact figure for a par- 
ticular cost. Mr. Colley said that his 
firm had just been given the go ahead 
signal the evening before, and promised 
that a report would be available within 
90 days after the last figures are re- 
ceived. Reports will be in order of pack, 
for instance, asparagus, peas, beans, to- 
matoes, ete. 

On Thursday evening, March 15, 
Major Colley suffered a heart attack 


at the hotel and was sent to Union 
Memorial Hospital in Baltimore for 
observation. 


GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 


Following luncheon intermission, Fred 
C. Heinz, of the H. J. Heinz Company, 
and Vice-President of the National Can- 
ners Association, and Chairman of the 
NCA Procurement Committee, reported 
the results of a meeting of that commit- 
tee on March 12 with the Quartermaster 
General, at which time the General an- 
nounced that arrangements had _ been 
made to substitute fresh and frozen 
foods for the majority of the unprocured 
balance of canned foods. His message 
has since been sent to all canners by 
NCA. 


ACREAGE, LEGAL MINIMUMS, 
SET ASIDES 


Kenneth W. Schaible of the Vegetable 
Branch, PMA, explained to the audience 
that MA was the claimant agency for 
the canning industry in the present 
emergency. He spoke of the careful con- 
sideration given the problem of acreage 
before the recent goals were announced. 


Tur: ng to “legal minimums”, he ex- 


Plaine’ that any ceiling prices estab- 
lished “or a product processed in sub- 
stantic part from an agricultural com- 
modity. must permit the payment of at 
least “legal minimum” price to 
growe) 


Mr. chaible continued: “The problem 


of adju.iing the prices to meet the needs 
of this ndustry was unusual. The wide 
variety of grower-processor arrange- 
Ments i. an unique characteristic of this 
industry and ealled for unique manner 


of application to individual situations. 
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President Silver urges continued 
promotion even in seller’s market. 


We set upon a price-difference system of 
individual application, which permits 
each processor to adjust his 1950 prices 
by the dollar-and-cent change, or the 
percentage change applicable for each 
producing area. In the last analysis, 
it is a very simple procedure of meeting 
a very complex problem. For example, 
if your area “legal minimum” price is 
$5.00 per ton higher than. the area’s 1950 
average price, then each processor may 
apply this $5.00 increase to his 1950 sea- 
son average prices to obtain the increase 
applicable to his operations. 


“If you bought on a grade, variety, or 
size basis in 1950 you may either (1) add 
this area price difference of $5.00 in this 
example to each of your 1950 price clas- 
sifications or (2) compute the area’s 
price difference in terms of a percentage 
change and apply this percentage change 
to each of your 1950 price classifications. 
If you want to give greater emphasis to 
quality, the latter approach would pro- 
vide a greater latitude in this respect. 
Either method will preserve the custom- 
ary grower-processor arrangements as 
reflected in your 1950 operations. 

“The third step is concerned with set- 
asides for Governmental requirements. 
The military’s estimate of its canned 
vegetable requirements of more than 20 
million cases, basis 24/2’s, has been an- 
nounced. The early announcement of 
these requirements was in a real sense 
an ‘alert’ to the industry to permit 
it to plan its production to meet this 
need. The set-aside approach will per- 
mit an equitable distribution of these 
requirements within the industry so as 
to share this responsibility. If we should 
have to tackle any program we have high 
hopes of avoiding some of the problems 
of World War II and of doing a better 
job based upon that experience. The an- 
nouncement of this program is later than 
we would like but we hope to have the 
details before you by the end of this 
month.” 


CODING, PRIORITIES, 
PRICE CONTROL 


Walter H. Lappen, officer in charge 
of the Grading Office at Easton, Mary- 
land, gave canners some excellent sug- 
gestions on coding. Change your code at 
least twice a day, he said, and instead of 
offering 5,000 cases as a whole, break it 
down into about five offers of 1,000 cases 
each. Then lots that do not meet speci- 
fications, can be segregated more easily 
and it will not be necessary to turn down 
the entire block of 5,000 cases. 


Mr. John Weber of the Baltimore 
Office, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
explained the new MRO Regulation No. 
4, telling his audience that repair and re- 
placements under the order carried the 
same strength as any DO order. 


Mr. Harold K. Bachelder, former Indi- 
ana canner, who heads up the Processed 
Fruit and Vegetable Section of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, said that the 
mark-up order for distributors was not 
out yet and it may possibly be two weeks 
more before it is issued. He advised 
that OPS is still suffering from the 
pangs of organization but nevertheless 
he was able to convey to the audience 
the very definite impression that canners’ 
problems are in good hands and will be 
given every consideration. 


THE CANNERS’ SCHOOL 


Following the above meeting, which 
was held on Wednesday, March 14, at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel in Baltimore, the 
ballrooms and parlors of that same hotel 
were turned into schoolrooms all day 
Thursday and Friday. 36 speakers each 
one an expert in his line, gave 59 sepa- 
rate reports on subjects of extreme in- 
terest to food processors. 


The University of Maryland was the 
sponsoring organization and they had 
the cooperation of the University of 
Delaware and Rutgers University, and 
the Tri-State Packers Association. 


A word for word report of these pro- 
ceedings would be most helpful to the 
reader, a summary would be valuable 
also. Your reporter regrets that he is not 
able to give either at this time, due both 
to the physical impossibilty of being sev- 
eral places at one time, as well as, to a 
lack of the technical ability that would 
be required concerning so many varied 
and involved subjects. Some of these 
good gentlemen have already promised 
us summaries of their remarks. Some 
others will let us have full papers where 
their data warrants it. We are writing 
to each and every speaker in the hope 
that we can pass on to readers this im- 
portant information, at an early date. 

Mr. F. Hall Wrightson, who chair- 
maned the sweet corn session, undoubt- 
edly expressed the feelings of all canners 
when he said that this has been a most 
interesting and helpful session, and that 
he wanted the various professors and the 
university officials to know that this con- 
tinued effort on behalf of the food pro- 
cessing industry is appreciated no end. 
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Here is how test peas were displayed in alternate shelf arrangements. View at the 
left shows four rows devoted to tin exclusively. At right the same space given to a 
two-two combination of tin and glass. In no case did the addition of glass mean extra 


shelf space. 


Second Test Proves Sales Power of 
Glass-Tin Combination 


Without allotting any additional shelf 
space 12 Thorofare Markets in Pitts- 
burgh, Pensylvania, substantially in- 
creased processed vegetable sales through 
combination use of cans and glass jars. 

The April-May, 1950 Thorofare Mar- 
kets study was arranged to further ex- 
plore facts revealed in 1949 in an eight- 
weeks study by the American Stores of 
Philadelphia. Compared with the Phila- 
delphia study, sales increases were even 
greater in Pittsburgh stores where 
glassed vegetables were available, and a 
larger percentage of total sales was in 
glass. 

Several new control factors involved 
in the Thorofare Markets test make this 
study particularly significant. One was 
the fact that unlike the American Stores 


Sales of diced carrots in the test brand 


were up 62.5 percent in the stores having 
the glass-tin combination, with 44.4 per- 
Price differentials 
for test items packed in glass and in tin 


cent being in glass. 


were based on actual costs. 


DICED CARROTS 


glass premium I¢ 


test, the brand of peas and diced carrots 
selected for the Thorofare Markets was 
completely unknown, not only to Thoro- 
fare customers but to the Pittsburgh 
market as a whole. In addition, carrots 
carried a double handicap. Not only 
were they offered under a completely 
unknown brand name, but carrots had 
always received very limited acceptance 
in the Pittsburgh market. 


TEST PROCEDURE 


Testing procedure followed in _ the 
Thorofare Markets study, which was 
conducted for the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company, was basically the same as that 
used in the American Stores test. The 
store panel consisted of six pairs of 
stores designated by Thorofare manage- 


PEAS 


glass premium 2¢ 


A 


FIRST 
4 WEEKS 


FIRST 
4 WEEKS 


Peas were offered in glass at two cents 
premium over tin. During the first four 
weeks the glass and tin stores sold 173 
units, a little over 50 percent being in 
glass. During the same period the tin 
only stores sold less than half that 
amount, 


ment as test stores. The pairing ar- 
rangement was designed to select stores 
as nearly identical as possible in volume 
and type of trade. 

The test covered two periods of four 
weeks each or a total of eight weeks. 
During the first four weeks, six 
stores were stocked with the test items 
in tin only. Six paired stores were 
stocked with the test items in both glass 
and tin. During the second four weeks 
this situation was reversed. Glass was 
added to the “tin only” markets and 
glass packed test items were removed 
from the stores which had formerly car- 
ried both tin and glass. 

Test items were available only from 
shelf stock. No floor, end gondola or 
other special displays were used. Space 
occupied by test items was exactly the 
same during the test. For example, if 


These two photographs show Lakeside carrots in typical shelf arrangements in alter- 
nate four week periods—one with tin only and the other with tin and glass occupying 


the same amount of shelf space. 


Pittsburgh is not considered a normal market for 


processed carrots because this vegetable has always had limited acceptance there. 


ED 


CARROTS 


CARROTS 
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a “glass and tin” store had four rows of 
test items, the matching “tin only” store 
also had four rows. 


Price differentials fer test items 
packed in glass and in tin were based on 
actual costs. These differentials amounted 
to 1 cent more for diced carrots in glass 
and 2’cents more for peas in glass. 


In order to have a yardstick to mea- 
sure degree of turnover in test items, 
sales records of all leading brands and 
varieties of peas and diced carrots were 
kept. These included 10 different brends 
of peas and 3 different brands of carrots. 


RESULTS 

In comparing sales of test items in 
“tin stores” against sales of test items 
in stores having both glass and tin, it is 
found that sales volume of test items in 
stores handling both glass and tin far 
exceeds sales volume in stores handling 
only tin-packed vegetables. 

Sales of test items during the first 
four weeks in stores having both tin and 
glass were 90 percent greater than in 
the stores having tin only. Forty-six 
percent (46%) of the test items sold in 
the glass and tin stores were in glass. 

Adding vegetables in a visual package 
to shelves of stores stocking test items in 
tin only during the second four weeks of 
test changed the sales picture in this 
manner: 


“Tin stores” sold 46.7 percent more 
merchandise with glass added during 
the second four weeks—this against a 
declining market registering 14.9 per- 
cent drop-off in other brands and vari- 
eties of test items. . 


Taking glass out of stores stocking 
both tin and glass affected sales in this 
degree: 

Glass and tin stores in the second 
four weeks of test, with glass removed 
and only tin available, sold 37.9 per- 
cent less than during the first four 
weeks when items were available in 
both tin.and glass. 


The following tables show the effect of 
the glass package upon total sales. 


Test [rems ONLY 
Diced Carrots Teas Total 
Tin Only Stores... 72 80 152 
vs. 
Glass & Tin Stores.... 117 73 290 
45 93 138 
up 62.5% up 116.8% up 90.8% 
Tin Only Stores... 72 80 152 
Ist 4 Weeks 
Vs. 
2nd 4 Weeks 
Glass added to 
Tin Stores 79 144 223 
7 64 71 
up 9.7% up 80% up 46.7% 


Summarizing the results developed by 
the Thorofare Markets study, as well as 
by the earlier American Stores test, 
these ; vints should be considered: 

1. In respect to processed foods, glass 
and tin need not be considered competi- 
tors but as complements to each other 
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The I. Miller line of Kosher Dill Pickles showing second from left the item currently 


being made from Cuban cucumbers. 


FLYING IN THE RAW PRODUCT 


This is the story of a fantastic trea- 
sure hunt by air that, believe it or not, 
proved profitable. A story of determina- 
tion and ingenuity seldom equalled in 
the business world. 

Isaac Miiler, who owns and operates 
a successful pickle business in North 
Tonowanda, New York under the name 
of I. Miller Pickles, Inc., though some 
ten or twelve hundred miles from the 
freezing blasts that visited Florida early 
this year, nevertheless was quite con- 
cerned about the weather in that state at 
that time. For the successive cold waves 
had wiped out the cucumber crop and it 
was here that he normally obtained his 
winter supply source. So Mr. Miller decided 
to do a bit of hunting by plane. Having 
no luck in Cuba, he hop skipped from one 
balmy land to another, finally hitting the 
jack pot on the Isle of Pines.’ In short 
order. Mr. Miller had cucumbers on the 
way to Buffalo by chartered plane. And 
so once again Yankee ingenuity that 
won’t take no for an answer, was the 
means cf keeping some hundred or more 
people at their regular employ and the 
Miller label on the shelves of retailers. 

Paul V. Smith, General Manager of 
the firm, tells us that to his knowledge 
this is the first time cucumbers have been 
flown to a processing plant. 

“Since the establishment of the busi- 
ness just over 10 years ago,” says Mr. 
Smith, “the firm has had to move to 
larger quarters three different times.” 

Convinced that fresh cucumbers make 
a much better product than the brined, 
Miller depends upon the Florida crop for 
a winter supply. Normally the plant 
uses about 1,000 bushels of cucumbers a 
day. It’s a policy of the company to 
begin processing the cucumbers within 
48 hours after they are off the vines, 
says Mr. Smith. Delivery in planes will 
make this possible. 


for a greater sales total than tin yields 
alone. 

2. Brokers and salesmen should en- 
courage retailers to display canned and 
glass products together for the purpose 
of developing greater sales volume. 


PICKLE PROMOTION 


The National Pickle Packers Associa- 
tion has announced plans for the indus- 
try’s third annual National Pickle Week 
set for May 17-26, 1951. 

An all-out promotional effort is to be 
made by the pickle packers, despite the 
fact that certain varieties of pickles are 
in short supply this year. This decision 
was made because of the tremendous suc- 
cess of National Pickle Week in 1949 and 
1950, and because the event is firmiy 
established as an annual event in the 
minds of the consuming public as well as 
with retailers throughout the country. 

Leon S. Glaser of Chicago, NPPA 
president, urges picklers to do every- 
thing in their power to see that custom- 
ers are supplied with pickles for Na- 
tional Pickle Week. Because many pack 
ers are short of stock and demand ex- 
ceeds supply, he urged “fair play” in 
distribution on the part of all members 
of the association to sustain the enviable 
reputation packers have maintained 
through previous years. 

The colorful point-of-sale merchandis- 
ing material for National Pickle Week 
includes an 11 x 17 poster in three 
colors featuring an animated pickle 
pointing out that “Pickles Make Good 
Food Better!” with National Pickle 
Week printed across the bottom. A 
unique shelf talker in the shape of a 
pickle is also included in the merchan- 
dising material. Reversible, the tuck-in 
on one side reads “Pick Your Pickles” 
while the other says “Pickles Pep Up 
Appetites” and contains a sun-spot for 
price insertion. 

Col. E. T. Miller, NPPA secretary, has 
announced that a spring meeting for all 
association members will be held in At- 
lanta, Georgia, Friday, April 13. The 
NPPA’s board of directors will meet on 
April 14. The mid-year meeting of the 
association has been set for June 27 
through June 29 at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago. 


BIGGEST PICKLE 
At the winter meeting held last month 
in Chicago and attended by a _ record 
crowd of more than 200 pickle packers 


(Please turn to page 21) 
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CANS 


M-25 AMENDED 


To permit the packing of all types of 
military canned products destined for 
overseas shipment in the type of contain- 
ers specified by the Armed Services, the 
National Production Authority on March 
16 issued Amendment 2 to Order M-25. 

Quoting from the order “It amends the 
restrictions on the use of cans and the 
plate specifications in Schedules I and II 
for certain orders having a DO rating.” 

The foregoing effects Section 6 as 
follows: 

Paragraph (E) of Section 6 shall be 
deleted and in place thereof the follow- 
ing paragraph (E) shall be substituted: 

(E) (1) Orders having a DO rating 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


Neither the distributors marginal 
price order nor the manufactur- 
ers pricing order have been is- 
sued. 


are exempt from the restrictions in Sec- 
tion 5 on the amount that may be packed 
in cans. (Single asterisk, or perishable 
products like corn, peas, ete., no limit. 
Double asterisk products such as dry 
beans, white potatoes, etc., 100 percent 
of base period. Products listed without 
any asterisk such as dog food, beer, etc., 
90 percent of base.) 


(2) The restrictions in Section 3 (Sec- 
tion 3 limits packing to those products 
listed in Schedules I and II) on the use 
of cans for packing products listed in 
these schedules shall not apply to orders 
having a DO rating for packing products 
in accordance with military specifications 
of the Department of Defense for use by 
the armed forces of the United States, 
including the United States Coast Guard, 
outside the 48 States of the United 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
restrictions in Section 3 on the use of 
cans for packing products and the plate 
specifications set out in those schedules 
for cans for packing products listed in 
those schedules shall apply, however, to 
all other orders having a DO rating. 

(3) The requirements of this order 
shall not apply to military requirements 
for cans of a special design or style not 
normally produced or used commercially 
nor to cans for emergency rations and 
supplies for lifeboats. 

This amendment shall take effect on 
March 16, 1951. 

National Production Authority, 
Manly Fleschmann, 
Administrator. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


PRICE 


FUTURES FORMULA 


Amendment 6 to General Ceiling Price 
Regulation, effective March 19, allows 
sellers to offer a commodity or service 
for future delivery at the ceiling price 
in effect at the time of delivery or, if a 
fixed price is specified, at the fixed 
price or the ceiling price in effect at the 
time of delivery, whichever is lower. 

In many cases “tailored” regulations, 
designed for particular industries, are 
now in preparation and will permit sell- 
ers to deliver commodities or services at 
ceiling prices different from those estab- 
lished under GCPR. OPS officials ex- 
plained that the action was taken in 
order that offers and contracts to sell for 
future delivery will not be impeded while 
the tailored regulations are under con- 
sideration. It was pointed out, however, 
that this change does not permit a seller 
to deliver a commodity or service at a 
price to be adjusted subsequent to 
delivery. 

Amendment 6 applies only to those 
commodities and services covered by 
GCPR. 


The text of the Amendment follows: 


GCPR — Amend. 6 — Contracts to Sell 
for Future Delivery—Statement of Con- 
sideration: Since the issuance of the 
GCPR this office has been engaged in 
formulating “tailored” regulations which 
are designed for particular industries 
and are more suitable than the general 
freeze type of regulation. This office 
has announced frequently that a number 
of such regulations are now in prepara- 
tion. In many cases they will permit 
sellers to deliver commodities or services 
at ceiling prices different from those 
established under the GCPR. 


In order that the taking of orders for 
future delivery not be impeded while the 
tailored regulations are under considera- 
tion it is deemed advisable to permit the 
making of offers and contracts to sell 
a commodity or service at the ceiling 
price in effect at the time of delivery or, 
if a fixed price is specified, at either that 
price or the applicable ceiling price at 
the time of delivery, whichever is lower. 


This amendment applies only to those 
commodities and services covered by the 
GCPR. It does not apply to any com- 
modity or service for which a ceiling 
price is established by any other regula- 
tion or order of the Director of Price 
Stabilization in effect at the time the 
offer or contract is made. Moreover, 
the present amendment does not permit 
a seller to deliver a commodity or serv- 
ice at a price to be adjusted subsequent 
to the delivery of such commodity or 
service. 


In the judgment of the Director of 
Price Stabilization this amendment is 
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generally fair and equitable and is neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of Title 
IV of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 


AMENDATORY PROVISION — The General 
Ceiling Price Regulation is amended as 
follows: 


Section 22 is amended by adding to the 
paragraph defining the word “sell” the 
following sentence: “Nothing in this 
regulation shall be construed to prohibit 
the making of a contract or offer at (A) 
the ceiling price in effect at the time of 
delivery or (B) the lower of a fixed price 
or the ceiling price in effect at the time 
of delivery.” 


Effective Date. This amendment shall 
become effective March 19, 1951. 
Michael V. DiSalle 
Director of Price Stabilization 


CONTROL AT PARITY 


Amendment 7 to the General Ceiling 
Price Regulation, effective March 20, 
specifically removes the price control 
exemption from agricultural commodi- 
ties when the producer price reaches 
parity or its legal equivalent, and pro- 
vides a base for determining the ceiling 
price. 

Under terms of the amendment re- 
moval of the commodity from the exemp- 
tion list is automatic within five days 
after the Secretary of Agriculture has 
announced that the price had equalled or 
exceeded both the parity and the highest 
price received from May 24, 1950 to June 
24, 1950, thus it satisfies the require- 
ments of the Defense Production Act of 
1950. 


The amendment also establishes a new 
base period for commodities thus _re- 
moved from exemption. The equitable 
pricing base period will be the most re- 
cent five week period before removal of 
the exemption, rather than the December 
19 to January 25 base period of GCPR. 
Certain other clarifications and minor 
changes are included in the amendment. 


[Editor’s Note: This publication was 
advised by an OPS official on Wednes- 
day, noon, that it is the feeling of the 
OPS Legal Department that fruits and 
vegetables are not covered in this amend- 
ment, since paragraph 14 (S) (1) only 
is referred to. All fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and tree nuts, we were remirzded, 
are specifically exempted from the provi- 
sions of GCPR by paragraph 14 (S) (7). 
It should be noted also that fresh fish 
and seafood and game are exempted by 
paragraph 14 (S) (8).] 


Official text of the Amendatory Pro- 
visions follows: 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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BILL DAVIS WITH JONES 


William N. Davis, former Treasurer 
and Sales Manager of the Torsch Can- 
ning Company Baltimore, Maryland, 
and for the past year Sales Manager for 
W. H. Killian Company of Baltimore, 
has become associated with Howard E. 
Jones & Company, food brokers of that 
city. 


STARKEY AT YARDLEY 


With the disposition of their farming 
operations at Morrisville, Pennsylvania, 
the main office of Starkey Farms Com- 
pany is now located at Yardley, Penn- 
sylvania. The company is engaged in 
the canning business and operates farms 
at Delray Beach, Florida; Galena, Mary- 
land; Yardley, and Pocono, Pennsylvania. 


OSSIAN PLANT SOLD 


Robert S. Fox, formerly of Paulding, 
Ohio, has purchased the Ossian (Ind.) 
Canning Company and will operate on 
tomatoes this coming season, without 
change of name. 


HUNT OPENS TRADE RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 


Hunt Foods, Inc., with principal offices 
at Fullerton, California, has announced 
that John D. Vellis, who first became 
associated with the company when the 
dried fruit business of Guggenhime & 
Company was acquired in 1946, and has 
since served as Vice-President in Charge 
of Dried Fruits Division, has been ap- 
pointed to head up a new Trade Rela- 
tions Department. The new department 
will serve as a liaison between the com- 
pany and widely separated groups of dis- 
tributors, suppliers and food processors, 
and will represent the company in its 
relations with government agencies and 
industry groups. Mr. Vellis will make 
his herdquarters at the company’s Hay- 
ward plant. 


HUNT APPOINTS NEILSON 


F, Lb. Neilson, who recently resigned 
as Manager of the Institutional Food 
Divisi » of Stokely-Van Camp, and pre- 
viously with Minnesota Valley Canning 
Company, has been named Southeastern 
Atlant’: States sales representative for 
Hunt Ine., and will make his 
headquarters in Atlanta. 


TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 


The Annual Technicians School for 
Indiana tomato and tomato products can- 
ners will be held at Purdue University, 
lafayetic, Indiana, July 18 to 27. 
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ROACH-INDIANA SOLD 


Roach-Indiana canning plant at 
Gwynneville, Indiana formerly operated 
by Paul Wolf, has been sold to Robert 
E. Lewis, former Manager of Stokely’s 
Crosswell, Michigan plant, and will be 
operated this coming season as_ the 
Gwynneville Canning Company, packing 
tomatoes and tomato juice. 


IN CRYOVAC POST 


Bradley Dewey, Jr., has been elected 
Vice-President of Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Company in charge of Cryovac Divi- 
sion. Since August a year ago Mr. Dewey 
has been in charge of Cryovac opera- 
tions, a division which has a plant at 
Lockport, New York, and another under 
construction at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
which manufactures Cry-O-Rap plastic 
bags, widely used for packaging frozen 
meat, poultry, fish and smoked and 
treated pork products. 


GILBERT SCOTT 


Gilbert Scott, 53-year-old owner and 
operator of the Akron (Ind.) Canning 
Company, and member of a family that 
has long been associated with the can- 
ning business in the State, died on 
March 7 after a prolonged illness. 

He is survived by his widow; one son; 
his father, John; and three brothers, 
Roger, Harold and Fred. 


MAYONNAISE INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 


Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has appointed an Advisory 
Committee of the Mayonnaise and Salad 
Dressing industry, which will advise on 
materials and facilities needed by the 
industry to meet civilian and military 
requirements, consider problems of pro- 
duction, processing and marketing, and 
assist in supplying information and rec- 
ommendations to the department in con- 
nection with the preparation of possible 
orders governing the utilization, inven- 
tory and distribution of mayonnaise and 
salad dressing. 


STANLEY J. DRAGO 


Stanley J. Drago, President of the 
Gervas Canning Company, Fredonia, 
New York, and the Stanley Packing 
Company, Forestville, New York, and 
associated with the canning industry for 
about 30 years, died at Clifton Springs 
Sanitarium on Wednesday _ evening, 
March 7, after a short illness. He was 
64 years old and is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Mary Drago, and a daughter, Miss 
Katherine Drago. 


NEWS AND PERSONALS ani 


CANCO BREAKS GROUND 
FOR NEW STOCKTON PLANT 


Construction work on the American 
Can Company’s newest California plant, 
to cost several million dollars and to 
have a capacity for 350,000,000 metal 
containers a year, has been started at 
Stockton, it was announced by C. W. 
Roberts, vice-president in charge of the 
firm’s Pacific division. 

The new plant being built on a 39-acre 
tract at U.S. Highway 50 and South 
California Street in the south end of the 
city, will serve fruit and vegetable can- 
ners in the San Joaquin Valley area. 

The building will be streamlined, of 
one-story steel and concrete construction 
and will incorporate the most modern de- 
velopments in can making techniques and 
equipment in the world when it is com- 
pleted later this year. 

The Stockton plant will be similar in 
design to other new can company fac- 
tories in the United States, including one 
now under construction near the Termi- 
nal Island area in Southern California. 
Containing approximately 275,000 square 
feet of floor space, the new plant will in- 
corporate the latest developments in in- 
dustrial design to serve its primary func- 
tion as a manufacturing unit, as well as 
to provide for the most pleasant working 
conditions for plant personnel. 

The plant will have sidings on the 
Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific 
railroads. The train shed will have spots 
for 27 freight cars, plus a truck dock 
that will handle 11 large trucks simul- 
taneously with a minimum of loading 
time. 

The plant site area provides ample 
room for the future expansion required 
by California’s constant agricultural and 
industrial development. 


TUCKER & LIGHTSEY FORM 
BROKERAGE BUSINESS 


Lesley E. Tucker, until recently direct 
sales representatives for the Phillips 
Packing Company in the Birmingham, 
Alabama area, has joined forces with 
Roy C. Lightsey to form a food broker- 
age company to be known as Tucker & 
Lightsey, with offices at 412 S. 41st 
Street, Birmingham. 

Both men are life-long residents of the 
City with a combined sales experience of 
35 years, and are intimately known by 
buyers throughout the Northern Ala- 
bama territory. 


PROCESSORS TO MEET 


Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Ine., will hold its mid-year meeting at 
the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, on June 21, 22 and 23, 
Paul S. Willis, president, announced this 
week. 
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—A GUARANTEE 0 


To the business and industrial communities of the Unit 
States and Canada, Canco’s pioneering in the future wil 
mean what it has meant for the last 50 years: 


Not only better containers, but also new container 
to meet the needs of our never-static economy... 


Plus improved methods of packaging and pro 
essing, faster machinery, and the fulfillment of th 
vision of a research organization without equal it 
the field. 


In the distributing industries, Canco’s pioneering wil 
continue to pay dividends in easier, safer, and mo 


The sanitary can—most famous of 

all metal containers—made com- 

mercial canning of fruits and veg- 

etables possible—revolutionized 4 
the grocery business—changed 

America’s eating habits. 


me 


FR 


CONTAINERS ... to help people live better 


The “‘Double-Tite” paint can ex- 
panded the paint business— 
brought ready-mixed paints to mil- 
these paints to be packed and Canco’s Paper Milk Container- 
shipped everywhere. roaster to consumer the flavor and gave tremendous impetus to stor 
aroma of freth-ronsted colle. milk sales for dairies all across the 
country—allowed grocers to give 
housewives milk in a sanitary, €asy° 
to-carry, One-way container. 
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yp LEADERSHIP IN THE DAYS AHEAD. 


The meat can boomed the canned 
meat business— provided house- 
wives with a new and wide variety 
of readily prepared meats. 


tgp cconomical handling of packaged goods. 


wip And to everyone who eats, patronizes a drugstore, drives 
acar, maintains a home, serves in our armed forces— 
Canco’s pioneering will continue to make possible a 
myriad of products . . . of better quality. 


As we look ahead with determined resolve to the next 
half-century, we affirm this steadfast purpose: Canco will 
contribute even more to industry and government, and 
bring even better living to even more people. 


On this page are familiar containers of today pio- 
neered by Canco. 


An adaptation of the sanitary can, 

this container assured motorists of 

getting refinery-sealed motor oil. 

Gave huge boost to sales in service 
(f stations in every state. 


New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
Hamilton, Canada 


The salt container prevented exces- 
sive caking which took place in 
the old-fashioned bags. The alu- 
minum pouring spout made easier 
the housewife’s task. 


The beer cin trademarked “Keg- 
lined”"—th» first non-returnable 
Container for beer and ale— 
sbrought ne conveniences to beer 
drinkers c.erywhere—lowered 
distribution cost, 


tore 
the This container protected first-aid 


give units of blood plasma in World 
asy- War II. An adaptation of Canco’s 
tennis ball can. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE WEATHER—Possibly the most 
exciting thing about the canned foods 
market this week, was the weather. The 
March Lion literally roared throughout 
the Mid-west, where mountains of snow 
piled up as though it were mid-winter. 
The tail end of these storms was felt all 
the way over to the Atlantic Ocean and 
down in the Deep South the snow came 
in the form of heavy rains, reaching 7 
to 8 inches in some places. California, 
fortunately, experienced a spell of more 
seasonable warm weather, and as the 
week drew to a close more seasonable 
spring-like weather prevailed in the 
East. 


THE MARKET—Any one who could 
dream up something to say about the 
canned foods market would be a wizard. 
It’s as dead as a door nail. There’s not 
a sign of weakness in canner ranks, un- 
less it be in citrus, and even here most 
of the jitters are confined to the distribu- 
tor. On some other items distributors 
are beginning to feel they may be a bit 
over-stocked, and some resales at conces- 
sions have been noted. Ozark and Cali- 
fornia spinach is of course attracting 
attention and prices, considering can, 
carton, label, labor advances since last 
season, are exceptionally reasonable. 


All interest is, of course, on acreage 
plans and prices. It’s interesting to note, 
that although pea canners generally 
seem to be able and are writing a larger 
acreage than last year, the government 
is finding that farmers do not intend to 
plant the requested small increase in 
field corn acreage. It looks like canners 
are pretty good salesmen after all, and if 
our reports are representative, they have 
been able to get this acreage at prices 
considerably below parity. 


PARITY CEILINGS—The writer was 
a bit excited about Amendment 7 to the 
General Ceiling Price Regulation that 
was issued on March 20. Please turn to 
page 12. A consideration of that amend- 
ment, which provides a ceiling formula 
for agricultural commodities when they 
reach parity, and Amendment 6 (also on 
page 12), which provides a formula for 
“future pricing” brought us to the con- 
clusion that acreage prices would im- 
mediately advance to parity. By the 
same token any price over that would 
automatically fall into the black market 
classification. We were somewhat re- 
lieved to learn from an OPS official that 
canned fruits and vegetables were not in- 
cluded in the amendment. 


KRAUT—Short and sweet story. The 
National Kraut Packers Association re- 
ports: 


Barrels 


a) Stocks on hand Aug. 1, 1950....142,221 
b) Produced from 1950 crop........ 729,520 
c) Carryover plus new 


871,741 
d) On hand March 1—(NKPA 

report plus generous esti- 

mate for few firms not 

367,170 
e) Indicated movement since 


On the basis of this information it 
would appear that in terms of cases, 
more than five million cases of Kraut 
have moved in only seven months. 

“Consider the turtle—he only makes 
progress when his neck is out... .” 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Some Easiness In Resale Market—New Pack 
Business Mixed — Talk Of Tomato Price 
Rollback — Corn, Peas Dull — Ozarks Hold 
Spotlight In Spinach—1950 Fruits Thing 
Of Past — Citrus Volume Off — Salmon 
Cleaned Up—Some Weakness In Sardines, 
Shrimp—Tuna Firm 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., March 23, 1951 


THE SITUATION—With most of the 
market activity during the week concen- 
trated in resale channels, it was obvious 
that some operators are experiencing a 
recurrence of inventory jitters. Canned 
foods could be purchased in small lots 
at resale at price levels well below that 
which prevailed a fortnight ago. This 
easiness did not extend to the limited 
stocks still in canner’s hands, nor did the 
amount of merchandise involved run into 
large totals. In many quarters of the 
industry, the current easier tone is be- 
lieved to be but a transitory factor, and 
it is pointed out that continuing QM 
needs will probably offer a ready market 
for such stocks. 


THE OUTLOOK — Many distributors 
have been busily engaged in endeavoring 
to get their canners to accept memoran- 
dum orders for the new pack, particu- 
larly on such items as tomatoes and 
other staples which are well sold up in 
market channels. This, of course, in- 
cludes a request for shipment as soon as 
packed. While a number of canners are 
accepting such memorandum business, 
others are inclined to hold off until the 
pack-price picture is further clarified. 
In many instances, canner management is 
reported setting up tentative allocation 
schedules in the event of short packs or 
the injection of some new factor, such as 
heavily stepped-up military buying, into 
the situation. 


MARKET NEWS 


TOMATOES—The market is strictly 
a resale affair, with no such goods avail- 
able at the moment and prices neces- 
sarily nominal. Meanwhile, trade inter- 
est is centered in reports of possible roll- 
backs in the case of ceiling prices of 
some canners who sold at virtually the 
top of the market during the base period, 
These top-price sales, it is now reported, 
are boomeranging on canners as growers 
cite these levels in bargaining with the 
packers on 1951 acreage contracting. 


CORN — Aside from scattered resale 
offerings, the market this week was bar- 
ren of activity, insofar as canned corn is 
concerned. Distributors in most instances 
are inclined to stand pat on their cur- 
rent inventories and are not looking for 
additional supplies from last season’s 
pack. 


PEAS — The situation covering corn, 
outlined above, applies as well to the 
canned pea situation, with the exception 
that buyers in some cases are on the 
look-out for any offerings including 
smaller sieves of fancies. 


SPINACH — Distributors are looking 
over the spring spinach pack situation, 
but thus far all of the activity has come 
from the Ozarks, where canners have 
been offering at attractive price levels. 
The trade is waiting for California and 
Tri-States quotations. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Most buy- 
ers have written 1950 pack off the books, 
insofar as additional buying activity in 
first hands is concerned, and are now 
concentrating upon efforts to make ar- 
rangements with their usual suppliers 
for commitments covering the coming 
season’s packs. While some s.a.p. busi- 
ness is being written, most canners are 
not inclined to accept any bookings this 
early in the game. Meanwhile, small 
blocks of fruits continue to make their 
appearance upon the market at resale. 


CITRUS—Recent weakness in quota- 
tions for Florida citrus juice have tended 
to slacken off trade buying, and volume 
of new business reported here during the 
week was not large. While buyers con- 
tinue bearish on citrus, the other side of 
the picture should be considered as well. 
Discussing the situation from the canner 
angle, Bruce’s Juices, Inc., said this 
week: “There is no denying that citrus 
juice prices are off now but today’s jitter 
prices are probably tomorrow’s bargains. 
Detailed examination of factors at this 
end give no explanation of the let-down. 
Although March 1 Government estimate 
added one million boxes to the mic-sea- 
son orange crop, plenty of time remains 
for orderly marketing over a long spring 
and early summer period. Otherwise, all 
production factors appear bullish. The 
cause of the relapse lies at the merchat- 
dising end rather than in Florida and 
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MARKET NEWS 


applies to a broader field than ours. War 
scare buying has petered out momentar- 
ily; price freeze confusion has snarled 
distribution; excessive March deliveries 
of other commodities has shortened juice 
buying; some consumers are turning 
over laid-by food stocks; and then there 
is war, weather and politics. All these 
are retarding influences affecting citrus 
juice prices temporarily.” 


SALMON — With the Coast market 
virtually sold out, buyers are turning 
their attention to the resale market, but 
are finding little nourishment in this 
field, insofar as top grades are con- 
cerned. A steady to strong undertone 
prevails. 


SARDINES—Maine canners general- 
ly are standing pat on their list of $6.50 
per case, and buyers seeking stocks are 
picking up supplies in the resale market 
at 25 to 50 cents per case below this fig- 
ure. Just how long weak holdings in the 
resale market can last, however, is a 
question, and some in the trade expect 
the market to firm up when these stocks 
are out of the way. The situation in 
California remains strong, with prices 
unchanged. 


SHRIMP — With Lenten replacement 
buying at an end, distributors were not 
in the market for shrimp in any volume 
during the week. Reports from the Gulf 


noted a continued easy price undertone, 
with some packers reported planning to 
shut down their plants in the face of an 
unfavorable market. 


TUNA—Coast reports note a stronger 
market undertone, and buying is re- 
ported to be on the increase at packers’ 
ceiling prices for ‘the top qualities. The 
trade here, however, appears fairly well 
covered on prompt and nearby require- 
ments, and little inquiry is reported for 
stocks for coast shipment. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


“‘Stagnant’’ More Apt Description Of Market 
Than ‘‘Dull’’—Interest Turns To New Pack 
Prospects — Ozark Spinach Prices — Heavy 
S.A.P. Tomato Orders—Routine Beet And 
Carrot Movement—Price Shading Has Dam- 
pened Interest In Citrus—No First Hand 
Offerings Of Fruits —— Not Too Interested 
In Apple Sauce. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., March 22, 1951 


THE SITUATION —To report that 
business was dull this past week would 
be a decided understatement because, as 


far as major commodities are concerned, 
activity has slowed to a point where it’s 
getting close to stagnant. Retailers and 
jobbers alike are content to sit tight for 
the present and attempt to work off in- 
ventories which are heavy, in most cases, 
with the exception of those items which 
are not available and haven’t been for 
some time. Furthermore, the marginal 
price control order has not, as yet, made 
it’s appearance as expected last week and 
because many distributors are caught 
with ceilings which are too low based on 
present costs of some canned foods items, 
such condition has further hampered 
activity. It is hoped the government will 
make every effort to issue the new order 
with a minimum of delay so that the 
trade may operate in a more intelligent 
manner. 


Offerings continue to grow slimmer by 
the day and conversation between buyers 
and sellers consists mainly of talk about 
new pack and S.A.P. commitments from 
these coming packs. Generally, while the 
trade have complete confidence in the 
spot market, with the possible exception 
of citrus, they are a little doubtful about 
new packs because of the total packs con- 
templated and prices growers hope to 
obtain. A good deal of this is merely 
speculation at the moment but more con- 
crete programs will be formulated later 
on when more definite information is 
known in regards to the 1951 packs. 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 
Obtains sweeter, more palatable pro- 
duct. Eliminates the off-flavor juice 
from cores and green portions. Hot- 
Break is recommended to obtain a pro- 
duction of 100 gal. per minute on 
Model “A” Extractor, and 25 gal. per 
mirute on Model “B” Extractor. 


matter as well as broken seed. 
Requires little attention. 


For 
at lower cost... 


LANGSENKAMP HOT-BREAK TANK 
Secure extra earnings by using Langsen- 
kamp Hot-Break method. No raw pro- 
duct lost; enzymic action prevented be- 
cause broken tomatoes are instantly im- 
mersed in liquid constantly kept at high 
temperature. Supplies continuous pro- 
duction. 


LANGSENKAMP JUICE STRAINER 


Increases quality of your juice by removing all foreign 


Easily installed. 


235 E. South Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


SPINACH—Now that prices on new 
pack spinach from the Ozarks have been 
named this item leads the parade this 
week as most distributors are in urgent 
need of supplies to replenish badly de- 
pleted stocks. Considerable business has 
been done and, in some cases, shipments 
have already reached here. Sales are 
being made on the basis of $1.40 to $1.45 
on 2s, $1.75 on 2%s and $6.00 on tens. 
Buyers are anxiously looking toward 
California where canning has not started 
as yet and the canners are not ready to 
quote prices. Spinach is really the only 
item where substantial business was 
done this week. 


TOMATOES—Unsold stocks are just 
about non-existent and that includes re- 
sales as well as stocks in first hands. The 
only offering reaching here last week 
came from the East where standard 2s 
were offered at $2.35 delivered Chicago 
and this price finds most buyers with a 
ceiling too low to permit buying. A few 
tomatoes from California arrived here 
recently which just about sums up the 
entire picture. S.A.P. orders have been 
placed in heavy volume against a large 
pack being planned in the Middlewest. 
Although prices which will be paid grow- 
ers are still unsettled it’s certain they 
will be higher than last year. There will 
be little haggling over prices once toma- 
toes are ready for shipment as the mar- 
ket will be completely bare with everyone 
anxious for early shipment. 


BEETS AND CARROTS—Movement 
continues in a routine manner with very 
little change in price since opening prices 
were named. Fancy sliced beets are 
available on the basis of $1.07% for 303s, 
$1.20 on 2s and $5.50 for tens. A good 
assortment of whole beets, mostly in re- 
tail sizes, are still offered along with the 
usual diced and shoestring. Fancy diced 
carrots are listed at 75 cents for ones, 
$1.05 for 2s and $5.75 for tens also with 
an assortment of fancy sliced and whole. 
Canners in Wisconsin are planning to 
put a larger percentage of the coming 
pack into 303 tins at the expense of 2s 
which is a very definite trend in all can- 
ned vegetables this year. 


CITRUS—Buyers are on the sidelines 
as recent price shading has dampened 
their enthusiasm and this condition ex- 
tends to the retailer as well. There is 
a distinct lack of confidence in citrus 
which may or may not be justified but 
will be with us until the market becomes 
firm. In the meantime offerings are not 
creating much interest and prices vary 
to a great extent. Generally, the market 
at present is at a bottom of $2.60 for 
grapefruit juice, $3.00 for blend and 
$3.10 for natural orange. Sugar added 
orange is offered for less money, the 
amount depending on the seller. 


CANNED FRUIT — With the excep- 
tion of only odd lots and unpopular 
grades, first hand offerings have disap- 
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peared and the trade have resigned 
themselves to the fact that present hold- 
ings will have to carry them until new 
pack. From all indications, the new packs 
will be higher and distributors are quite 
concerned about how much higher prices 
will be. They are all hoping canners will 
be able to work out a reasonable price 
for fruit with coast growers as a heavy 
pack is being planned. If prices are 
thought to be too high there will be a 
return to hand to mouth buying which 
appeal to no one. 


APPLE SAUCE — Fancy New York 
state apple sauce is offered at $1.45 for 
2s and $6.85 for tens with the latter item 
in limited quantities only. However, de- 
spite a severe shortage of many fruit 
items, the trade are not showing much 
interest. Inventories seem sufficient for 
the present with distributors content to 
wait until they actually need more before 
making further commitments. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Of Spots At Low Ebb—Spinach Pack- 
ing Underway—Warm Weather Brings On 
Asparagus — New Grower Contract For 
Peaches—lInterest In California’s Early Pea 
Crop—Pineapple Quiet—Little Known Fish 
Items Get Attention — Record Tuna Pack. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., March 22, 1951 


THE SITUATION—With so little of 
last year’s pack of fruits, vegetables or 
fish remaining in first hands and sales 
of spot stocks of these at low ebb, can- 
ners and brokers are commencing to give 
attention to the booking of orders on 
futures on some of the early items. Here 
and there, opening prices are being 
named, but business is being held down 
as crop conditions are still far from 
being settled. In general, distributors 
seem to be anxious to cover requirements 
early and figure these requirements at 
a rather ambitious level. 


SPINACH — The canning of spinach 
has been under way for some time in 
southern California and is just starting 
in the central and northern districts. 
Crop estimates have been released by 
some agencies, but canners feel that 
these are too high, that some of the 
planned acreage will not be planted and 
that the yield per acre will be smaller 
than expected earlier. One fairly large 
operator has come out with opening 
prices, as follows, these quotations being 
per case: Buffets, $5.55; No. 308, $2.55; 
No. 2, $3.20; No. 2%, $3.50, and No. 10, 
$2.90. However, rather generous allow- 
ances are being made for early deliv- 
eries, these being 30 cents a case on buf- 
fet, No. 303 and No. 2, 20 cents a case 
on No. 2%s and 10 cents on No. 10s. 
This brings the opening price down to 
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rather less than the levels that have 
been prevailing for spot. In fact, the 
spot market on No. 2 seems to be $3.29 
a case, No. 21%, $3.50 and No. 10, $2.90, 


ASPARAGUS — Warm weather has 
prevailed during the week and quite a 
change has come over the asparagus 
situation. Cutting for the fresh market 
has been stepped up and_ shipments 
should soon be heavy. Grower prices to 
processors have not been announced and 
opening prices are being withheld for the 
time being. A lot of inquiries are being 
received but only a relatively small vol- 
ume of business on new pack has been 
booked, even on a s.a.p. basis. This is 
one item on which last year’s opening 
prices still prevail, where stocks are still 
to be found. 


PEACHES — The first indication of 
activities in California fruits for the new 
season came recently when the Cali- 
fornia Canning Peach Association an- 
nounced that a large part of its pool of 
cling peaches had been offered the can- 
ning industry under a new term contract. 
This new contract offers a term arrange- 
ment under which the processor may 
purchase the fruit for a three, four or 
five year period, under a new pricing 
formula. Under the new price arrange- 
ment the association agrees to examine 
the supply and economic factors that 
affect the price and movement of fresh 
cling peaches and the finished product. 
It also agrees to consult with individual 
canners and on the basis of findings an- 
nounce an opening price. It is generally 
conceded that prospects are none too 
bright for a bumper crop of peaches in 
California this year. The mild winter 
provided trees with but a_ short rest 
period and an erratic set is predicted. 


PEAS — Inquiries are coming in for 
California peas of the new pack and a 
good market seems in sight for this as 
early delivery will be possible. Informa- 
tion regarding acreage is rather confus- 
ing, but at best the canned output will 
be small. Most of the canning will be 
done in May. From the Pacific North- 
west comes word that growers will re 
ceive about 10 percent more for their 
crops this year than last. 


PINEAPPLE — Comparatively _ little 
business is being done just now on Ha 
waiian pineapple. Some interests are 
so closely sold up that they have with- 
drawn from the market for the time 
being, while some others have labor dif- 
ficulties that are interfering with deliv- 
eries. The over-all movement of pine 
apple juice continues satisfactory, with 
prices unchanged on the basis of $3.25 
for 46-oz. 


FISH—Some little-known items in fish 
are being offered in this market and até 
coming in for attention, now that mort 
staple items are getting in light supply: 
Among these is California anchovies of 
fered at $4.50 for %s in pure olive oil. 
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MARKET NEWS 


These are packed at Monterey as a side- 
line to California sardines, but cannot 
be marketed as sardines. They are the 
solid portions of small fish approximate- 
ly three inches in length. They are 
cleaned, packed and baked, then sealed 
and cooked in pure olive oil. 


SARDINES—There is a rather strong 
demand for California sardines, with 
holdings limited to a few operators. Most 
of the 1 lb.-ovals with tomato or mus- 
tard sauce sell at $6.50 to $6.75, but some 
featured brands move at $7.00, with the 
demand in excess of the supply. It will 
be about five months before any new 
pack will be available. 


TUNA—Albacore landings in Oregon 
and Washington during 1950 were down 
about one million pounds for each State, 
compared with the previous season. How- 
ever, due to imports, along with ship- 
ments from California, the canned pack 
for the two States in 1950 is estimated 
at 700,000 standard cases, an increase of 
more than 60 percent over 1949. An 
additional 300,000 cases of yellowfin and 
skipjack, mostly from Central America, 
were canned, making the tuna _ pack 
about 1,000,000 cases, exceeding the rec- 
ord year of 1944 by more than 100,000 
cases. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Rain, Rain And More Rain—Shrimp Boats 
Remain Tied To Dock—Oyster Production 
Increases As Shrimp Falls Off. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile. Ala., March 22, 1951 


THE WEATHER—With rains letting 
up Monday noon after a downpour of 
almost 7% inches in two days’ time, 
Mobile County and city road crews were 
starting repairs to roads which were 
washed out or bogged down with water. 

The weather bureau reported at noon 
Monday that 7.48 inches of rain had 
fallen in the past 48 hours. 

More showers were forecast through 
the day but the rains were growing 
lighter and the temperature was dropping. 

After a high of 61 early Monday, the 
weather bureau reading at noon was 48 
and the forecast was winds changing to 
the north and a ‘low of 42 Tuesday 
morning. 

The rains were expected to cease late 
Monday afternoon but small craft warn- 
ings were still flying at Mobile. 

The week end storm had a crippling 
effect on rural school attendance Mon- 
day. At least 12 public school buses were 
stranded on county roads. 


Asst. Supt. C. I. Searborough said 
service should be restored to normal by 
Tuesday. 

Road and street damage in Mobile city 
and county was heavy but city and coun- 
ty officials had not been able to make a 
full survey of the situation Monday. 

From Baldwin County came a report 
that the big irish potato crop was be- 
lieved to have escaped serious damage, 
despite the tremendous rains. - 


The potato fields have been needing 
rain for weeks and the soil was in con- 
dition to soak up much of the water, 
according to potato growers. But they 
declared that much more precipitation 
may prove harmful. 


Flood conditions on the lower stages 
of the Tombigbee River at Demopolis 
were reported Monday, but conditions 
along the upper part of the river were 
normal. Fish, shrimp and oyster boats 
are tied to docks. 


SHRIMP—With the shrimp boats tied 
to the docks for the past three days, the 
production of shrimp is expected to be 
light the present week. 

The six canneries in Louisiana and the 
three in Alabama and Mississippi now 
packing shrimp reported that 3,438 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending March 10, 1951, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 600,223 standard cases as compared 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


BALTIMORE 26, 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 


MARYLAND Phone: CU rtis 0270 


Air view of our large, modern plant which for years has taken care of the needs 
of many of the outstanding canners throughout the Middle Atlantic States’ Area. 


Manufacturers of 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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MARKET NEWS 


to 591,604 standard cases packed during 
the same period last season. 

OYSTERS—tThe canneries in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama now pack- 
ing oysters reported that 16,425 standard 
cases of oysters were canned during the 
week ending March 10, 1951, which 
brought the pack for the season to 126,- 
419 standard cases, which is 60,349 less 
cases oysters than were packed during 
the same period last season. 


HARD CRABS —Landings of hard 
crabs for the week ending March 9, 1951 
were: Louisiana 36,520 pounds; Missis- 
sippi 22,100 pounds; Alabama _ 19,730 
pounds; and Apalachicola, Fla. 32,060, 
making a total of 100,410 pounds, which 
is 45,770 pounds less than were produced 
the previous week. 


CITRUS FIRM FIGHTS ARREST 
OF LEASED TRUCK OPERATORS 


In a suit that may have wide applica- 
tion, Bruce’s Juices, Inc., Tampa citrus 
canner, asked circuit court this week to 
keep the Florida Railroad and Public 
Utilities Commission from arresting its 
drivers and stopping trucks leased to 
carry its products to other states. 

The suit grew out of the arrest in 
January of the driver of a truck 10 miles 
north of Tampa with a load of processed 
citrus for Winchester, Va. and Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

The driver carried the load back to 
Tampa and made $500 bond on a charge 
of violating the auto transportation act 
of Florida. The hearing was postponed 
by agreement to give the company time 
to file the present suit. 

Two Bruce’s Juices trucks were stop- 
ped by the railroad commission in Ocala 
last Fall and the drivers required to put 
up bond, which was forfeited. 


The company said it had had no 
trouble shipping by certificated lines or 
in its own trucks. It is only trucks that 
are leased for the trips that are stopped, 
although it operates them “as its own 
trucks.” 

The firm maintained it is entitled to 
use the highways of the state and of the 
United States for carriage of its goods, 
and that no certificate from the Florida 
commission or Interstate Commerce 
Commission is necessary. 

Adams Bruce, president of Bruce’s 
Juices, said in authorizing the suit that 
there has been “a gradual encroachment 
by government agencies on the rights of 
a private individual to transport his 
goods in his own way and to carry on 
his business in his own way”. 


FOXBORO OPENS OFFICE 


Foxboro Company has opened a branch 
office at Knoxville, Tennessee under the 
management of Marvin L. Cleaton, Jr., 
formerly in charge of the company’s 
Columbus, Ohio office. 
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Washington News 


(Continued from Page 12) 


AMENDATORY PROVISIONS 


The GCPR is amended in the following 
respects: 

1. The following sentence is added at 
the end of Section 1: “With respect to 
those food, agricultural and related com- 
modities exempt under the provision of 
Section 14 (S), however, the applicable 
base period used after removal of the 
exemption to establish the ceiling price 
under Section 3 of this regulation shall 
be the most recent five-week period pre- 
ceding the date the exemption is re- 
moved.” 

2. The first paragraph of Section 11 
(A) is amended to read as follows: 

(a) Commodities covered by this sec- 
tion. This section applies to commodities 
processed in substantial part from the 
following listed agricultural commodi- 
ties. This section shall cease to apply, 
however, when any listed commodity is 
deleted by the Director of Price Stabil- 
ization, if, after consultation with the 
Department of Agriculture, he deter- 
mines that the requirements of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 are 
satisfied. 

Moreover, five days after the date the 
Secretary of Agriculture has announced 
by publication a price for any listed com- 
modity, other than tobacco, which price 
equals or exceeds both (1) the parity 
price as set forth in the same publica- 
tion, and (2) the highest price received 
by producers of the commodity during 
the period from May 24, 1950, to June 
24, 1950, inclusive, both as determined 
and adjusted by him, that commodity 
shall be deemed to have been automatic- 
ally deleted from the list of agricultural 
commodities and from Section 14 (S) 
(1) exemption. 

The ceiling price determined under 
this section and in effect for any pro- 
cessed commodity at the time the listed 
commodity is deleted (automatically or 
otherwise) from the list of agricultural 
commodities shall remain as the ceiling 
price. Nothwithstanding anything con- 
tained in this paragraph to the contrary, 
the ceiling price for fluid milk, which is 
sold and bought pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement of 1937, as amended, or any 
marketing agreement, license or order, 
or provision thereof or amendment there- 
to, shall be no less than the price deter- 
mined pursuant to that act, and, for the 
purposes of such sales and purchases 
only, fluid milk shall be deemed to re- 
main on the list of agricultural com- 
modities. 

3. The words, “at least in substantial 
<a are deleted from Section 11 (B) 

1). 

4. Section 14 (S) (1) is amended to 
read as follows: 

(1) The following commodities only 
when sold by the producers thereof: 
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Eggs, dry edible beans and peas, and 
popcorn. In addition, any other agricul. 
tural commodity listed in Section 11 (A) 
(the “parity” adjustment provision) jn 
its raw or natural state, or if the com. 
modity is not customarily sold by produc. 
ers generally in its raw or natural state, 
in the first form or state beyond the raw 
or natural state in which it is’ customar- 
ily sold by producers generally. 

The exemption established by this 
paragraph shall not apply to any agri- 
cultural commodity after that commodity 
has been deleted, automatically or other- 
wise, from the list of agricultural com- 
modities in Section 11 (A) of this regu- 
lation. The ceiling price for any com- 
modity so removed from exemption by 
deletion from the list of agricultural 
commodities, shall be the ceiling price 
otherwise determined under the provi- 
sions of this regulation and, if the ceil- 
ing is determined under Section 3, by 
using the most recent five-week period 
preceding the date the exemption is re- 
moved as the applicable “base period.” 

5. A new paragraph to read as follows 
is added at the end of Section 22: 


Calculations of ceiling prices involving 
fractions. Fractions of a cent remaining 
after the total price for a quantity sold 
has been calculated shall be dropped if 
less than a half cent and increased to the 
nearest higher cent if a half cent or 
more. 


Effective date. This amendment shall 
become effective the 20th day of March, 
1951. 

Edward F. Phelps, Jr., 
Acting Director of Price 
Stabilization. 


DO-97 PRIORITY RATING 


DO-97 is the automatic rating which 
all establishments are authorized to use 
on orders for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies. It is applied merely 
by writing on the order the symbol 
“DO-97” and the words “Certified under 
NPA Regulation 4” and signing it. 

Most canners who will use the rating 
will probably purchase more than $1000 
of MRO items in a quarter and will 
therefore be limited by the amount they 
spent for MRO items in 1950. If you 
use the DO-97 rating for even one item 
in the quarter, you are subject to the 
quota limits on all your MRO purchases 
in the quarter, both rated and non-rated. 
Because prices of many items have in- 
creased since last year, your quota based 
on your 1950 dollar volume of purchases 
actually represents a considerable de 
cline in physical volume. 

Under NPA Regulation 4 you are also 
allowed to use the DO-97 rating for 
minor capital additions costing no more 
than $750 each. The difficulty, however, 
is that such rated orders are then 
charged against your MRO quota for the 
quarter. You may compute your quota 
either in terms of orders place or sup 
plies received. 
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PICKLE PROMOTION 
(Continued from Page 11) 


from coast to coast, the packers pre- 
sented to Theodore R. Sills, who heads 
the agency conducting the association’s 
public relations program, the first “Man 
in the Biggest Pickle’ award. The pack- 
ers say the Sills firm is “in a pickle” be- 
cause their job is to push pickles, but 
there aren’t many pickles this year. The 
award is a hand-carved wooden pickle 
5% inches long, mounted on a trophy 
base and appropriately inscribed. 

Similar awards will be made by the 
packers to personalities who are deemed 
by the packers to be “in the biggest 
pickle.” 

Another highlight of the meeting was 
a panel discussion on “Government Con- 
trols’ conducted by Daniel R. Forbes, 
Washington counsel of the NPPA and 
chairman of the newly formed national 
affairs committee. Aiding on the panel 
were Olney Brown of Chicago and John 
A. Miller of New Orleans. 

Mr. Brown also reported on statistics 
as chairman of the statistical committee. 
The chairman of the research committee, 
Nelson Morgan of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
outlined the association’s current re- 
search projects. Treasurer’s report was 
presented by NPPA treasurer, Earl G. 
Van Holten of Milwaukee. 


Col. L. O. Whitaker and Arthur H. 
Doherty of the Chicago Quartermaster 


Depot, thanked the pickle industry for 
its excellent cooperation in supplying 
armed forces requirements. The pack- 
ers pledged continued cooperation in 
meeting the needs of the armed services. 

Addition of four new members, two 
pickle packers and two associate mem- 
bers, was announced by Col. E. T. Mil- 
ler, secretary. 

The packers are: Salisbury Pickle 
Products, Inc., Salisbury, Md., and H. 
Thiessen Pickle Co., Inc, Omaha, Nebr. 

New associate members are’ Bernard 
C. York Packaging Machinery Company, 
Chicago, and Dodge and Olcott Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


HONEY GRADES REVISED 


USDA has announced a revision of 
U.S. standards for grades of extracted 
honey, to become effective April 2, 1951. 
The revised standards supersede stand- 
ards for honey which have been in effect 
since March 15, 1943. The grades of 
extracted honey will be designated as 
U.S. Grade A or U.S. Fancy; U.S. Grade 
B or U.S. Choice; U.S. Grade C or U.S. 
Standard; U.S. Grade D or Substandard. 
Grade A is similar to corresponding 
grade in present standards. Grade B is 
also similar except for added restriction 
on defects. New Grade C is honey for 
reprocessing which contains not less 
than 80 percent soluble solids (not more 
than 20 percent moisture). 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


APRIL 11, 1951— Annual Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Tides Inn, Irvington, Va. 


APRIL 17-20, 1951—National Packag- 
ing Exposition, American Management 
Association, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


APRIL 19, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention. U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 11, 1951 — Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Severs Hotel, 
Muskogee, Okla. 


MAY 13-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


JUNE 3-4, 1951—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


JUNE 25-JULY 13, 1951—Food Tech- 
nology Course, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951—Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind. 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 


WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INc. 
GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD.. 
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SUCCULOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


CONSISTOMETERS, 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 
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cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth....4.45-4.55 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. No. 10. 7.75 
Ex. Std., Sl., No. 308..........1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 7.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 ....cscsssese 1.25 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.90 
Std., Cut, No. 308 — 
No. 2 
No. 10 5.75 
MIDWEST 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2... 2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 8 sv... NO. 1.35 
No. 2 1.85-1.90 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 303 .........0s00+ 1.40 
Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.60 
1.30-1.35 
No. 303 1.25 
NortHWEsT (Blue Lakes) 
Cut, Fey., 8 NO. 2.15 
10.65-10.85 
4 sv., No. 2 1.85 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 sv., No. 2 
No. 10 9.05 
5 sv., No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.75 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........ 2.70-2.75 
No. 10 13.50 
No. 10 12.60 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 2 2.55 
OZARKS 
TEXAS 
Fey., Cut, 1, 2, 8 sv., No. 2....... 1.70 
No. 2 1.25 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 2.......... 1.60 
Ex. Std., Wh., 4 sv., No. 10........ 8.00 
Blue Lake, Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 2.15 


BEANS, LIMA 


East, Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303....2.50 


No. 2 2.35 
No. 10 13.00 

Fey., Med. Gr., No. 308.............0 2.00 
No. 2 2.10 
No. 10 12.00 

BEETS 

No. 10 4.75 

N. Y., Fey., Cut, No. 2........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 4.50 


Diced, Fey., No. 2 1.05-1.10 
Whole, Fey., 12/0, No. 2.......00 1.65 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 303......1.07% 
No. 2 1.20 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
1.05 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
No. 10 5.25 
Fey., Cut, No. 10 
No. 2, 16/0 1.35 
CARROTS 
Midwest, Fay., Mo. 75 
No, 2 we 05 
5.75 
Northwest, No. 2, diced.............. 1.15 
No. 2, Sliced . 
CORN 
East 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No, 2 1.50-1.55 
C.S., Gold., Fey., 8 oz. -+1.05-1.10 
1.60-1.65 
No. 303 1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
MIDWEST 
Co. Gent., C.S. Fey., No. 303......1.65 
Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 02........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 303 1.55-1.60 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 
No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.40 
No. 2 1.50 
PEAS 
Mipwest ALASKAS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
Mipwest SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
MARYLAND SWEETS 
All grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
New York SWEETS 
All Grades and Sizes............ Nominal 
NorTHWEST SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 1.45-1.50 
TEXAS 
Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300 ............ 1.17% 
No. 10 7.25 
With Snaps, No. 300............ 1.22% 
No. 2 1.47%, 
No. 10 7.40 


POTATOES, SweEr 


Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. ......1.921%4 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 10 7.75 

1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 

Texas, Fey., Sy., No. 
No. 10 7.76 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 
No. 2 1.021% 
No. 21% 1.30 
No. 10 4.40 


SPINACH (New Pack) 


Onark, Fey... Mos 2: 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

No, 2 1.45-1.50 
1.65-1.75 
No. 10 5.60-5.75 

TOMATOES 
All Areas Nominal 


TOMATO CATSUP 


Mid-West, Fey., 14 oz. ........Nominal 
No. 10 Out 
TOMATO PUREE 
Nominal 
FRUITS 
APPLES 

N. Y., Fey., No. 10 SI. ......8.50-9.50 

No. 10 9.50 

2.30 

APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

Ma. ann 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 6.85-7.00 

Mad., Va. Pa, .80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.75-6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 

Choice, No. 2% el 

CHERRIES 

B.E.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 

10.50-11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 21%4..3.75-3.90 
Choice 8.55-3.60 
Standard 3.00-3.20 

No. 10, Ch. 12.25 

N. Y., Sw., Fey., Dark, No. 2....2.90 
White, No. 2 2.60 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 

No. 303 —— 
No. 2% 
No. 10 

PEARS 

N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.75 
No. 2% 4.65 
No. 10 

No. 2% 


Kieffer, Std., No, 2, 20° 
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PEACHES 
Choice, No. 246 
Std., No. 2% 2.65-2.70 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., Sl., 
No. 2 2.80~2.95 
No. 2% 3.20-3.40 
No. 10 12.40-13,20 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40~2,55 
No. 2% 2.90-8.10 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.65=2.80 
No. 2% 3.00-3.20 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2........2.40-2.55 
No. 2% 2.75 =2.95 
Broken Slices, No. 10........ 10.60-11.40 
JUICES 
APPLE 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1,30 
46 oz, 3.00-3.05 
No. 10 5.95 
Calif., No. 2 1.42% 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.15-1.20 
46 oz. 2.65-2.75 
No. 10 5.10-5.35 
ORANGE 
1.3214-1.42% 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 1.85 
46 oz. 3.25 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.70-2.75 
46 oz. 2.60-2.70 
1,25 
46 oz. 2.60+2.65 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 5.25 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
SALMON—PeEr CAsE 
Bed, No. 32.00 
21.00 
16.00-17.00 


Chums, Tall, 


SARDINES—Per Case 


Maine, Oil 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 


Tomato Sauce 6.50-7.00 

SHRIMP 

$.10-8.20 

Medium 3.80-8.90 

Large 4.15-4.25 

Jumbo 4.50=4.60 


TUNA—PER CASE 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......15.(0-15.50 
Chunks & 12.00-18.00 
Grated 11.00 
Fey., Light meat, 14’s......13.50-13.75 
Std., 0012.75 
Chunks & Flakes .......... 11.25+11.50 
Grated 10.75 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 Model 
B Urschel Dicer; 1 #10 AB Exhaust Box; 2 Indiana E-Z Mod 
“B” Adjustable Pulpers; 1 Berlin Chapman Continuous Cooker, 
capacity 1150 No. 2 cans; 1 Ayars 10-pocket Filler; 1 M&S 
6-pocket S/S Filler, heavy duty plunger type; Adjustable Label- 
ers including Burt Au-404, Std. Knapp type D to #10, FMC 
Kyler Mod A, C-R Nu-Way Model MH; 1 Std. Knapp Self- 
adjusting Carton Sealer & Compression Unit; 29-200 gal. un- 
used Aluminum Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send 
us your inquiries. Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, 
New York 88, N. Y. BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles, guaranteed, 40# pressure, from 25 gal. to 150 gal. 


sizes. Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 gal. to 6,000 gal. Also 
large stock new and used Stainless Steel Sanitary Valves and 
Fittings. Ayars Pea and Bean Fillers; Wrap Around Labelers; 
Wood Tanks; etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson 
St., Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—2 Langsenkamp Single Tank Juice Heating 
Units (250 gal. capacity each) 36” diameter x 54” deep, com- 
plete with % HP 3 phase motor and agitator, dial thermometer, 
2” temperature control, 3” over-flow tube and lid; 2 Single Tube 
Crusher Pre-Heaters (Food Machinery), equipped with 1 HP 
3 phase motor, temperature and pressure regulator, thermome- 
ter, safety valve, trap and pressure gauge; 2 Food Machinery 
Super Juice Extractors, complete with 5 HP 3 phase motor, 
nickle silver screen and stainless metal screw; 1 Tri-Clover 
Sanitary Pump equipped with 1 HP 8 phase motor, 1%” inlet 
and outlet, nickle alloy fittings; 1 Wolfinger Automatic Beet 
Cutter, equipped with 1 HP 8 phase motor. All machinery in 
A-1 operating condition and can be inspected at our plant any 
time. Terms cash. Interested parties should write for prices. 
Adv, 5128, The Canning Trade. 

FOR SALE—Bonded Vibrating Screens for cannery wastes, 
sewag: dewatering, dewatering foods for frozen packing. Adapt- 
able fo vegetable sizing and grading. Priced from $479.00 com- 
plete with stainless steel screen cloth. Send for circular show- 
Ing ac\ual operation pictures. Other screens for processing 
citrus, tomato, and other juices. Many types of conveyors, in- 
cludins bag and box stackers, floor to floor conveyors, conveying 


tables, ete. Seales: 15 to 50 tons, priced from $545.00. Write 
for ciiculars and price. Guaranteed equipment. Immediate 
yon nt. Bonded Scale & Machine Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 
’ lo 


FOR SALE—Jeffrey 67 Station Merry-Go-Round for Peeling 
Tomatoes, in good condition. Torsch Canning Co., Milford, Del. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Complete Whole Kernel Corn Line; will sell as 
a unit. 1 Tuc Flotation Washer Motor Driven, Serial No. 831, 
purchased 7/15/46; 2 Tuc Motor Driven Cutters, Serial Nos. 
5104 and 5105, purchased 7/22/46, one Cutter is still in original 
crate; 1 Tuc Motor Driven Knife Sharpener, Serial No. 241, 
purchased 7/22/46; 1 Tuc Silker, Serial No. 688, purchased 
7/10/46; 1 Tuc Rod Shaker, Serial No. 756, purchased 7/10/46; 
1 Fig. 2345 Hansen 8 station Hi-speed Pea & Bean Filler, Serial 
No. MH 372, purchased 6/11/47, this Filler was purchased from 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopeston, Ill., and still in original 
crate, never used; 1-12x6 Ingersoll Vacuum Pump #20, pur- 
chased January 1947; 1-10 H.P. Motor for above, purchased 
January 1947. Above machinery was purchased new, no part 
of it was used more than a few hours. Any reasonable offer 
will be carefully considered. Roxanna Canning Co., Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 Dual Indiana Pulper Model 183, complete with 
drive and 15 H.P. Motor 3 Phase; 1 Robbins & Myers Hoist, 
1000 lb. capacity; 1 Link Belt Reduction Box, size DL-5-RH, 
order #41033, Input RPM 1750, Output RPM 40.4, Ratio 43.26, 
Input H.P. 5.02; Sprockets for %” LaPorte Chain; LaPorte 
Chain 30” and 36”; Electrical Boxes; Steam Valves and Traps; 
Morflex Couplings; Self Aligning Pillow Blocks; DS-452 Chain. 
Tamaqua Fruit Co., South Centre St., Tamaqua, Pa. 


FOR SALE—One Model A, adjustable Burt Labeling Ma- 
chine. In good working condition. Inquire: R. S. Watson & 
Son, Greenwich, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One CRCO Quality Grader Unit, stainless steel 
and cast aluminum including Gravometer, brine mixer pumps 
and motor drive, new 1949; also One Porterway Pea Harvester. 
Adv. 5137, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars 9-pocket Universal Filler complete with 
motor and variable speed drive, new green bean attachments. 
Entire machine in excellent condition. This is same machine 
at shown on page 24, A. K. Robins Catalogue #900. Kuhn 
Cannery, Bonner Springs, Kans. 


FOR SALE—1 #12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter, factory equipped 
with 1-horse GE Motor. Machine used for less than 5,000 cans. 
Same as shown on page 146, A. K. Robins Catalogue #900. 
Kuhn Cannery, Bonner Springs, Kans. 


FOR SALE—Stainless Steel Lee Kettle 150 gallons 90# 
pressure; Wonder Cooker, overhauled two years ago for #10, 
belt drive. Adv. 5140, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Merry Go Round (Jeffrey) Peeling Table 
for 60 to 75 peelers; One Monitor Tomato Steam Scalder; One 
Tomato Grader; One Ayars Tomato Washer. Price $2,000.00. 
Machinery located at Cedarville, New Jersey. Can be inspected 
by appointment. P. O. Box 211, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—4 Wood Cypress Tanks, 1000 gallon capacity; 
5 sets 3 inch Langsenkamp Outside Cook Coils; 2 sets inside 3 
inch Coils; 1 Chili Sauce Machine, Langsenkamp, motorized, 
5 HP Motor; all good condition. Adv. 5144, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp, Type A, Heavy Duty Ad- 
justable Labeling Machine, for #1’s to 46 oz. inclusive, Variable 
Speed Pulley, Serial No. 10097; 1 Clipper Pea Cleaner #147; 
1 Clipper Pea Cleaner #39. Merchandise A-1 condition. Caar 
Canning Co., Redkey, Ind. 
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WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5-40 x 72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 515, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED— Used Tomato Peeling Table for 75 to 100 peel- 
ers; One Cyclone Pulper, mechanical condition immaterial; One 
Sprague Hand Pack Filler for #2 cans, must be in fair condi- 
tion, either enamel or stainless steel top. Adv. 5136, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Food Technologist, young, experi. 
enced in cannery production and in Government purchasing, 
Adv. 5143, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED— 1 FMC Hand-Pack Filler. Kuhn Cannery, Bon- 
ner Springs, Kans. 


WANTED—Hansen or Ayars Pea Filler in good working con- 
dition for #10 cans. State age, price, in reply. Adv. 5142, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Or rent with option to buy, two line corn plant 
—one line whole grain, one line cream style. Located in fine 
farming community of Maryland. Good class of labor. Inspec- 
tion by appointment. Adv. 5117, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land. Additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings. Fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auc- 
tion block, on the highway. Private 7 car railroad siding. 20 
bungalows for use of the help. Automatic Stoker to feed coal 
to boiler. Inquire: John Minervini, 406 Jefferson St., Hoboken, 
N. J. or call Hoboken, 3-8234. 


FOR SALE—Or lease, Western Idaho Canning Plant. Capa- 
city this year 100,000 - 150,000 cases cherries, tomatoes, prunes, 
apple products. Write or wire: P. O. Box 392, Payette, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Or Rent, fully equipped Tomato Canning Fac- 
tory located Central Virginia. Acreage available. Cheap labor. 
On State highway. P. G. Baker, Columbia, Va. 


FOR SALE—Kraut and Blackberry Cannery, operated last 
season. Located in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 
Plenty of labor available; can contract all acreage wanted. 
Inspection by appointment. Reason for selling, bad health. 
Adv. 5141, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Cabbage Plants: 10 Standard Varieties, all 
from finest select strains. Tomato Plants: Leading Varieties 
including Hybrids. All grown from certified seeds. Get our 
Catalog listing other plants we grow, and ask for special prices 
on truck load lots. Virginia’s oldest & largest growers, J. P. 
Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Canned Foods Processor. Must be experienced 
in cooking canned vegetables in pressure retorts. Write stating 
reference, experience, when available. Adv. 5115, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man experienced in complete operation of pea 
and corn processing. Must be capable of assuming full respon- 
sibility of entire plant. Reference. Adv. 5135, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Man for general work inside small canning plant. 
Must understand labeling machine. 100 miles from New York 
City. Salary to start $60 weekly. Opportunity for quick ad- 
vancement. Reve Marketeers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther. 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


New York. 


Chicago 12, Ill. Tel. CHesapeake 3-4660. 


FOR RENT OR SALE—Complete bedding outfits to house 
extra laborers. Interstate Bedding Co., 1621 W. Carroll Ave. 


WANTED—To buy or lease a Canning Plant for processing 
meat, within 100 miles of Philadelphia. Adv. 5138, The Can- 


ning Trade. 


FOR SALE—94 Bushels Thomas Laxton and 32 Bushels 
Shasta Pea Seed. Treated, 10c lb. F.O.B. North Girard. Great 


Lakes Growers Cooperative, North Girard, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Stock Labels, various commodities; sizes, Stand- 
ard No. 1’s, No. 300’s, No. 303’s, No. 2’s, No. 214’s, No. 10's. 
Immediate delivery. If interested write: The National Color 
Printing Co, Inc., 980 E. Monument St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 
question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. Keep it Handy—you'll 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


PRICE $2.00 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


THE BETTER CATCH 


An Idaho man was fishing in Lake Crescent, re- 
cently. He caught a big northern pike—the biggest 
he had ever landed in his busy life. He was elated 
with joy and telegraphed his wife: “I’ve got one: 
weighs seven pounds and it is a beauty.” 

The following was the answer he got: “So have I; 
weighs ten pounds. Not a beauty—looks like you. 
Come home.” 


I think that I shall never see 

The dollar that I loaned to thee. 

A dollar that I could have spent, 

For varied forms of merriment, 

The one I loaned to you so gladly 
The same which I now need so badly. 
For whose return I had great hope, 
Just like an optimistic dope; 

For dollars loaned to folks like thee, 
Are not returned to fools like me. 


A retail hardware dealer wrote to the factory, order- 
ing a carload of stoves. The firm wired back: “Can’t 
ship stoves until you pay for the last consignment.” 

The dealer wired back: “Unable to wait that long. 
Cancel order.” 


An English gentleman, lately arrived in Indo-China, 
sent for his native cook to congratulate him upon an 
exceptionally tasty dinner. 

“I hope, Kong Ho, you did not kill some dog to pro- 
vide the meal,’”’ he remarked laughingly. 

Kong Ho made a solemn gesture of dissent. 

“Me no kill dog, master,” he declared. ‘Dog was 
dead when I pick him up.” 


Mr. Binks was busily engaged with a spade in the 
mud beside his car when a stranger hailed him. 

“Stuck in the mud?” he asked. 

“Oh. no,” explained Mr. Binks cheerily, “ 


my engine 
died hore and I’m digging a grave for it.” 


These were voted top as the 3 sweetest words in the 
Engli-h language: 1) I love you, 2) Dinner is served, 

3) All is forgiven, 4) Sleep ’til noon, 5) Keep the 
chang, 6) Here’s that five. 

Anc the saddest were: 1) External use only, 2) Buy 
me one, 3) Out of gas, 4) Dues not paid, 5) Funds not 
Sufficient, 6) Rest in peace. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now! 
Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


MORRAL CORN 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 
For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


Proof Positive 


of 
RESULTS 


from Classified Advertising 
ATYPICAL LETTER From an Advertiser 


The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: 


We know that you will be glad to know that as a result of our used 
machinery advertisement which was run for 8 weeks in the Canning 
Trade and also in the Canner, we have sold 10 out of 16 items off- 
ered, with a_ possibility of being able to sell 2 more items, making 
12 out of 16. We consider this excellent results from these ads. 


Very truly yours, 


For Rates ‘ee First Page of Classified Advertising 


THE CANNING TRADE 


20 South Gay Street BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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TOMATO 


ROBINS HAYNIE HOT WATER 


SCALDER 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND. 


BA 


LTIMORE, 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
United Container Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co.. Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, III. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
California Spray Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
U. S. Rubber. Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal.—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
MATURITY TESTING EQUIPMENT—Corn 
Seedburo Equipment Company, Chicago, III. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 
Morton Salt Co., Chicago, Il. 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, Ill. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, III. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Francis C. Stokes Co., Vincentown, N. J. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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..offers an alternate 
CN] PREPARATION EQUIPMENT, Equipment Line for 
= producing Quality 


CREAM STYLE CORN 


Supplementing FMC’s extensive line of 
cream style and whole grain corn preparation and 
processing equipment, FMC ‘‘Creamcorn”’ preparation 
line permits the use of whole kernels in producing a 
quality controlled cream style corn of normal texture, 
appearance and flavor. This valuable equipment, thor- 
oughly tested and proved through FMC’s research and 
experience, offers corn packers a line-up that is easily 
and profitably adapted to existing plant processes and 
arrangements. Essentially, FMC ‘“‘Creamcorn’”’ Prepa- 
ration Equipment provides for: (1) Cut- 
ting corn in whole kernels, (2) cleaning 
each of these whole kernels, and (3) re- 
ducing them to cream style corn accord- 
ing to canner’s individual requirements. 

Smploying the FMC “‘Creamcorn”’ line 
allows continuous washing and inspec- 
tion techniques generally used for whole 
grain to be applied to cream style corn, 
the: -by assuring an end product of 
highest purity and quality. 


Highlighted here are whole kernel slitting 
and pulping machines—essential equip- 
ment items in the new FMC ‘“‘Creamcorn”’ 


line. 

Fitzpatrick 
COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


Performs a function 
similar to that of the 
FMC Super Pulper. 
Suilt of all-stainless 
1c erials, its high- 
peed impact blades 
duce slit kernels to 
cream by a combination action 
! impact and mashing. Sanitary, 
asily accessible for cleaning. 
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Preparation Equipment 


Fitzpatrick 
SLITTING 
MACHINE 


Performs outstand- 
ing service in pro- 
viding the proper 
“kernel character” 
to FMC's “Cream- 
corn.” Serrated, 
stainless steel knives, 
cutting against a 
neoprene feed roll- 
er, slit corn kernels 
into clean-cut pieces 
of desired sizes. 


fmc SUPER PULPER 


Thoroughly masticates the slit ker- 
nels to form cream portion of the 
product. Kernels are mashed 
against and forced through sani- 
tary, stainless steel screens, spe- 
cially selected according to de- 
sired product specifications. 
Kernel pulp is discharged with or 
without skins as desired. 


OTHER FMC “CREAMCORN” 
PREPARATION EQUIPMENT INCLUDES: 


Corn huskers and cutters, washing equipment, picking and inspec- 
tion tables, batch and blending mixers, consistency euveter, 
— machines, and sterilizing equipment. 


teday ! » 


Get full details on FMC ‘“‘Cream- 
corn” Preparation Equipment 
today. Bulletin No. SS50-1, now 
available, fully describes this im- 
portant FMC development. Write, 
or contact your nearest FMC rep- 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Canning Machinery Divisions 


General Sales Offices: 
EASTERN: HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 


WESTERN: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA 
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Be Prepared 


.» « « « to operate at a greater profit 


This year! Install Langsenkamp equipment . . 
first choice for tomato products. 


LANGSENKAMP STAINLESS STEEL 
TANK with Kook-More-Koils 


More than pay for themselves in one 
season! These units give a greater 
yield of fully five gallons more finished 
product from each and every batch. 
Think what this would mean dollar-wise 
in just one season's operation. _Investi- 
gate . . gain these added dividends. 


INDIANA CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


To manufacture chili sauce stock from whole, un-peeled red- 
ripe tomatoes. Eliminates need for 30 peelers. Higher 
quality product . . . eliminates cores and peelings. 


HOT-WATER SCALDER 


Assures uniform scald. Automatically heated, heat is main- 


tained to withinone degree by automatic control. Cuts 
down fuel cost 50%! Increases quality . . . all No. 1 
tomatoes received will obtain extra fancy rating. _Incre- 


ases peeling efficiency fully 40%! 
ated. Seed cells remain firm. 
bettering appearance. 
operation! 


Cold spots are elimin- 
All pectin left, on tomatoes 
Pays for itself fin ‘one season’s 


235 E. South St., INDIANAPOLIS 25, IND. 
LOOK TO LANGSENKAMP FOR GREATER VALUE! 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 


at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 


The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


MACHINE COMPANY 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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Whether you're running a railroad or a canning ice to diversify your present line. 

plant, mistakes are costly. Here’s how our wide- . . . by supplying helpful counsel in matters of 
awake Sales- and Service-Men can help you keep label design or re-design, marketing and merchan- 
rolling full speed ahead on the right track: dising. 

... by supplying expert Engineering Layout and ... by following through on orders to see that you 
Efficiency Service to help improve your plant and get the cans you want when you want them, so that 
at operating costs. your plant will operate on a smooth timetable of 

. . . by supplying Laboratory Control Service to production. 
help improve the quality of your product. Questions gladly answered! Ask to have a Crown 

... by supplying New Product Development Serv- Sales Representative call. 


One of America’s Largest Can Manufacturers 


DIVISION OF CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


Plants at Philadelphia, Chicago, Orlando * Branch Offices: New York, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
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RAW PRODUCT QUALITY CONTROL 


No. 3 


Scheduling Plantings 


and Predicting Harvests 
(Part II) 


FROM THE long term accumulated 
temperature curve and the predeter- 
mined factory capacity, a theoretical 
planting schedule is developed and 
shifts in the theoretical schedule are 
made to compensate for irregularity 
in temperature during the planting 
season. Local temperature values are 
taken each day, and another curve of 
actual values is accumulated as the 
season advances to show variation 
from the normal. 


In general, at harvest time of peas 
about 800 degree hours will be added 
each day. Therefore, plantings should 
be scheduled with an interval of about 
800 heat units between each succes- 
sive planting. For example, if a grow- 
er was able to handle five acres per 
day and wanted to grow 15 acres of 
peas, he would not plant five acres a 
day on successive days as they would 
mature faster than he would be able 
to handle them. Under the heat unit 
system, if he planted five acres the 
first day, he would wait until 800 heat 
units (three to five days) before plant- 
ing the next five acres and wait then 
until approximately 800 more units 
accumulated before he made the last 
planting. Under the latter system, the 
respective plantings would reach the 
desired maturity in sufficient volume 
to take care of his capacity to handle 
them. 


Each day during the planting sea- 
son the head fieldman for the com- 
pany keeps a record of all plantings 
made the previous day, and checks 
these with daily accumulated tem- 
peratures. The fieldmen under him 
are instructed what to plan on plant- 
ing during the next few days. These 
plans are based on the prearranged 
schedule, weather at time of plant- 
ing, and the prediction from the offi- 
cial Weather Bureau five-day fore- 
casts. Should cold weather or heavy 
rains occur, adjustments in the sched- 
ule are made accordingly. In early 
spring, frequently several days in 
succession, average temperatures of 
40° F. or lower may have occurred. 


Under such conditions no peas are 
planted since all planted during such 
periods would mature at the same 
time. On the other hand, warm days 
may occur in early spring, as in 1949, 
and it may take only two days to ac- 
cumulate 800 heat units, where three 
to five days may be required under 
average conditions. Under such con- 
ditions schedules are pushed ahead to 
compensate for the accumulated heat. 


There are always some variations 
in maturity of fields as a result of 
differences in soil type, slope, expo- 
sure, and other uncontrollable factors 
which, under normal conditions, give 
a spread of three to four days in har- 
vesting operations. The first plant- 
ings of peas made in early April for 
a given maturity date in late June or 
early July will be spread over a four- 
day or longer period as a result of low 
heat unit values. This interval short- 
ens to a two-day period for plantings 
made in May. 


In the foregoing discussion only 
temperature relations and plant 
growth were considered. The question 
may be raised if rainfall, humidity, 
length of day, light intensity and 
drought may not greatly influence 
maturity. While these conditions un- 
doubtedly play important roles in 
plant development, and may materi- 
ally affect crop yields, they seem to 
be of little importance with peas and 
sweet corn in influencing the length 
of time from planting to bloom, or 
bloom to harvest. Of all these cli- 
matic factors, temperature is by far 
the most important in influencing 
the maturation rate of the crop. 


Forecasting Harvests 


The heat unit system is of consider- 
able value to both the field and fac- 
tory supervisors during harvesting 
and canning operations. Fairly ac- 
curate estimates can be made as to 
starting dates and volumes of raw 
products to be handled within a given 
period. This is of value to manage- 


ment in arranging for labor and sup- 
plies. 


There is a definite relationship be- 
tween blooming or silking dates and 
final harvests which provides a fur- 
ther check two to three weeks before 
actual harvests. All varieties of peas 
have a heat requirement of approxi- 
mately 10,000 heat units above 40° F. 
from the time they reach 80% bloom 
until they reach a tenderometer read- 
ing of 100. Similarly, all varieties of 
corn require 12,000 unit hours above 
50° F. from 80% silk to reach prime 
canning maturity for whole kernel 
corn or 72% moisture. As a final check 
at 8,000 heat unit hours from 80% 
bloom, the fieldman begins pregrad- 
ing or sampling the pea fields. Simi- 
larly, at 10,000 degree hours after 80% 
silking, he starts taking pregrades in 
the sweet corn fields which are tested 
for moisture. These actual samples 
are the final check prior to harvests 
and when taken, the fieldman can 
make yield estimates. 


For the effective use of the system, 
it is necessary to keep accurate rec- 
ords of planting dates of all fields by 
variety followed with blooming or 
silking dates. Crop estimates of all 
fields will aid materially in planning 
factory schedules. Pregrading two to 
three days before harvests, where 
tenderometer readings are taken on 
peas and moisture determinations on 
corn, will be of considerable value in 
making harvesting plans. The heat 
unit system is a tool of considerable 
value to the fieldman and the canner, 
if properly set up and the proper in- 
terpretations are made. 


Continental’s Research Depart- 
ment has made a comprehensive 
study of “The Commercial Appli- 
cation of the Heat Unit System of 
Crop Control.” Copies are avail- 
able to interested parties. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT CONTINENTAL AS A DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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